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chief industrial regions in the Austro-Hungaxian empire, but,
although they were also important agricultural areas, their production
of food-stuffs was insufficient to meet the home demand. Slovakia,
on the other hand, has few manufactures, but in addition to much
good agricultural land it has considerable stores of iron and lignite.
In order that these varied resources may be more fully developed
it is necessary that the present system of internal communica-
tions should be remodelled. In the past the north of Bohemia
found its natural outlet both by rail and water through German
ports; the south-east of Bohemia and Moravia looked towards
Vienna; in Slovakia the railways, with only one important excep-
tion, converged upon Budapest. Various proposals to unite these
different parts of the country more closely together and to facilitate
its foreign trade are under consideration.
THE BOHEMIAN LOWLAND, along with which may be considered
the slopes of the Erzgebirge and the Riesengebirge, is one of the
most important regions in the country. It contains much fertik
soil, and produces large quantities of sugar-beet, hops, and wheat.
Czechoslovakia is, next to Germany and France, the chief producer
of sugar-beet in Europe; more than half of the output comes from
Bohemia, and in Bohemia it grows best in the valley of the Elbe,
where the deep alluvial soils are rich in humus and lime. A consider-
able amount of sugar is exported, the chief collecting centre being
Usti,1 on the Elbe, whence the sugar can be sent by water to Hamburg.
The red alluvial soils in the valley of the Eger round Zatec2 are
retentive of heat, and are thus specially adapted to the cultivation
of hops, which thrive best with a low diurnal range of temperature.
Here are produced over three-fourths of the hops grown in Czecho-
slovakia ; they have a high reputation, and quantities are exported
to Germany and the United States. Wheat is cultivated chiefly on
the soils of the'Cretaceous area, and gives place on the more fertile
alluvial lands to barley and sugar beet; the yield per acre is high,
averaging for winter wheat from 27 to 30 bushes. Potatoes, which
form a staple food of the inhabitants, are widely grown, but mainly
on the poorer soils.
The industrial development of the Bohemian lowland has been
aided by the proximity of the region to the coal deposits of Central
Bohemia, the supplies of lignite which it itself contains, and the
1 Anssi^.               s Saaz.